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ARCHIE’S FIRST EFFORT AT LEARNING. 


ARCHIE CAMPBELL ; since, a shepherd’s shieling, or cottage, which 

OR, THE POWER OF THE ALPHABET, formed no inapt type of quiet contentment, shel- 
CHAPTER I, tered from the winds and storms which beat and 

Crosx nestled at the foot of one of the highest | howled over the ambitious head of its protector. 
mountains in Scotland, there stood, many years | The inhabitants were a poor but industrious and 
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beyond it. 


fort. Death had removed two sons; and the 
other two, who had emigrated to America many 
years previous, were as virtually dead to their 
parents as those who slept in the green kirkyard. 
Their only daughter had been their delight and 
the joy of their hearts, and never had Annie 
Gordon caused one moment of real grief to her 
parents until the day when a successful suitor, 
amongst her many rustic admirers, claimed her 
as his bride, and took her to a distant home. But 
“ Geordie Campbell is a braw lad and a gude,” 
was the consolation of Archie Gordon and his wife 
Meggie, and they felt sure he would make their 
child happy. 

The remote position of their dwelling afforded 
few opportunities of their hearing from the young 
couple, for neither Archie nor his wife having had 
the benefit of education—so generally the privi- 
lege of Scotch peasantry—they were denied the 
comfort of writing to, or receiving letters from, 
their absent ones. George Campbell, on the con- 
trary, had received.good instruction, which enabled 
him to secure a‘situation as farm-bailiff on the 
estate of a Lowland/lord ; and the home to which 
he took his ‘bridewwas:soon rendered more than 
ever clean and comfortable by the industry and 
thrifty habits of Amnie, whose innate love and 
perception of the beautiful, which is frequently 
engendered by'birth or residence in a meuntain- 
ous district, taught her toadd many:simpleadorn- 
ments to their pretty cottage and garden. ‘How 
happily sped on the eurrent of their peaceful lives ! 
Health, cheerfulness,:and: contentment were the 
inmates of the dwellingwwhich industry and eco- 
nomy had procured: them. 

Unostentatious ‘but sineere in their piety, they 
raised, with thoughtful hearts, their daily tribute 
of prayer and praise!to: the All-bountiful Dispenser 
of good ; and, when joining the weekly.assembly 
of the congregation in ' the -small ;parish church, 
were indirectly quoted:as:an example'to other less 
consistent: members«of his flock, by thesgood mi- 
nister, Mr./Baird. 

The ‘first:anniversary<of their happy marriage- 
day, they-spent with |their fond parents, at ithe 
foot of Ben ——, andmever was ‘there a tfamity 
group assembled under‘ the roof of ‘a;palacewwhose 
hearts were filled» with a purer joy ‘than {these 
which gathered inthe poor: shepherd's hat. AA 
week went by, and the young coupleweresthome: 
again, pursuing their daily roundcof “duty,«and 
reaping its consequent reward. But the fabrics 
of earthly happiness are too often based upon an 
insecure and crumbling foundation, and: thevvery 
fulfilment of our dearest wishes proves the destruc- 
tion of our peace. 

George Campbell fondly thought that the pre- 
sence of a child in their neat abode would shed 
new beams of light and love about his dear 
Annie and himself; and when, after two years of 
|| married life, the period approached for that de- 
|| sired event, his kindness and attentions were re- 
doubled towards his young wife; and many a 
time, when his business had led him far from 
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pious couple, who had spent most of their lives in | home, and self-indulgence would have prompted 
that secluded spot, and had few thoughts or wishes | the delay of his return until the next day, anxiety 
| about her chased away'the feeling of fatigue, and 

Out of a family of five children, none remained | restored strength and resolution to his wearied 
to cheer their old age, or contribute to their com- | limbs; whilst the smiling and affectionate wel- 


come that greeted his return amply repaid the 
exertion which had procured it. 

One evening that he was thus absent on a dis- 
tant journey, the weather, which had been unu- 
sually hot and oppressive all day, changed towards 
evening into the threatening appearance of a heavy 
storm. George hastened his homeward steps, but 
some miles still intervened between him and his 
destination ; and ere he could reach any sort of 
shelter, the thunder rolled and crashed in awful 
grandeur amongst the neighbouring hills, and the 
lightning flashed in dangerous brilliancy through 
the thick murky clouds, which hung like a pall 
over the head of the traveller. 

Meanwhile Annie watched, in nervous fear, the 
progress of the storm. She had been far from 
well all day. She knew that her hour of peril 
was approaching, and the absence of her husband 
added to her anxiety and dread, although she had 
fulfilled his wishes by calling in, for companion- 
ship, a kind old neighbour, Still the simple 
creature could not administer comfort or diminish 
fear. Each clap of thunder shook the young wife’s 
trembling frame with terror; each forked and 
vivid flash seemed torpierce her brain. 

Hour after hour passed on, and still the storm 
raged. The rain poured down in torrents ; the 
thunder grew almost continuous in its sullen roar ; 
and the sheets of flame, which burst from the 
coal-black heavens, were blue and livid in their 
fearful ,glare. “Lhe mental .agony produced by 
these phenomena inereased ‘her ‘bodily sufferings ; 
.and just befere:midnight the feéble wailing. of an 
infant was {heard in that hunible cottage, over 
which ‘the ssound of heaven’s attillery still mut- 
‘tered }thowgh in“diminishing grandeur. 

‘At length ithe »morning broke, the storm had 

passed awayyand!the:sun rose bright and-cheering 
on the «steaming ground, frem which sa fragrant 
scent: aseended,:asiif :Harth’s incense to its great 
Creator. But within. thatlowly dwelling nosound || 
of ypraise «was “heard “for preservation ‘from thie 
perilssandddangers of themight; no humble aspi- 
tation rose for heavenly protection int the coming 
day. ‘Was Annie, then,:angratefal forsrecent mer- 
cies, or unmindful -of ther “future need? Alas! 
there is a sad.solution ‘to: these queries. Scarce 
had the infant’s cry proclaimed its entrance upon 
tthis «world of trial, than.a loud knocking at the 
beottage (door alarmed the nurse and the village 
doctor s#he had «summoned to her aid; and, on 
opening’ the rustic portal, the fearful sight met 
their view of poor George Campbell’s lifeless body, 
borne on the-shoulders of two pitying neighbours. 
The lightning had «struck him with its fatal bolt, 
as he imprudently shared with these men the 
shelter of a tree; and all the service they could 
render on the sad event, was thus to bring him 
to his once happy home. 

Scared at the sight, the old woman uttered 2 
ery of woe and consternation, which rung through 
the small abode, and told the tale of horror and 
of calamity to the poor sufferer in the room above. 





The shock was too much for her enfeebled frame ; 
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her brain felt scorched ; her heartstrings seemed 
to crack; and the hour which saw her a mother, 
made her also a widow and a corpse. Mysterious 
Providence! how do thy ways puzzle the sceptic, 
and check the worldly-wise! May we each and 
all have faith to say, in the contemplation of such 
dispensations, “Thy will be done !” 

The poor unconscious babe, thus made an or- 
phan in the hour of its birth, and cast upon the 
care of strangers, found in Mr. Baird a friend and 
guardian ; and the first two years of its life were 


passed under the roof of the manse. Archie and | 


Meggie Gordon had been kindly and cautiously 
informed of the awful circumstances which had 
deprived their infant grandson of both parents in 
one night; and deeply as they felt their loss, it 
was softened by the remembrance that their 
daughter and her husband had been sincere Chris- 
tians, and that their dear babe had found good 
friends. But on this latter point, again, their 
faith was destined to be tried. 

Mr. Baird was a widower, with several children. 
His health had been failing for some time, and his 
anxious daughters urged him, for their sake, to 
follow medical advice, and pass the approaching 
winter in a more genial clime. Under these cir- 
cumstances, poor little Archie Campbell must be 
left behind. It grieved the excellent man thus to 
give up his charge, but it must be done. To soften 
the change in the orphan’s prospects as much as 
possible, he undertook the long journey to Ben 
that he might himself deliver the poor babe to its 
natural protectors; and gratitude struggled with 
surprise in the bosoms of the old shepherd and his 
wife at the spectacle of such condescending kind- 
ness on the part of “the minister.” <A parting 
gift of money accompanied his farewell blessing 
on the honest couple and their infant charge, and 
My. Baird departed to seek, alas! in vain, for that 
health in a foreign and distant land which was 
vouchsafed, on the bleak mountain’s side, to the 
growing limbs and robust frame of the orphan 
child of his care. 

The old people became every day more fondly 
attached to their grandchild. His cheeks glowed 
with health, his blue eyes sparkled with intelligence, 
and he grew both straight and tall; and as years 
sped on, with almost inconceivable 
the eighth anniversary of his birth found him 





one of the handsomest, best-tempered, quickest | 


children in the “ hale kintrie’s side,” and one of 
the most unlettered too. All that he had learned 
was from the untutored lips of his grandparents, 
who had taught him simple prayers and imbued 
him with a deep reverence for the heavenly Fa- 
ther, by pointing to his wondrous works of moun- 
tain and dale, earth, sky, and sea; to which they 


also added their humble teachings concerning the | 


wondrous love of God's dear Son. As years passed 
by, Archie Gordon and his wife had become so 
accustomed to their own illiterate condition, that, 
having no one to compare themselves with, and 
no absolute necessity for knowing how to read and 
write, they had ceased to care about it, and 
seemed likely to exercise the same apathy towards 
their grandson; but, happily, his own innate and 
hereditary intelligence proved an antidote to this 
feeling. 

His grandfather had sometimes taken him to 





rapidity, | 





| the market town of » When the child’s ques- 
tions upon all he saw were frequently more puz- 

_zling to his aged companion than the most ab- 
struse propositions have proved in the halls of 
science. 

| _ “ What are thae marks over ilka door and win- 
| dow for, grandfather ?” he asked, pointing to the 
| hames and occupations painted in large letters. 

| His grandfather explained that they “ were to 
tell the names of the shopkeepers, and what they 
sold.” 

“But how do you ken that? can you mak’ 
them oot ?” 

‘Na, my bairn, I canna read.” 

“Then wha does mak’ them oot? 
| puir folks read, as you ca’ it? 
| read P”” 

“ Why, my bairn, folks gang to schule, and the 
' dominie teaches them.” 

“Then let me gang to schule too, will you, that 
he may teach me ?” 

The old man shook his head sadly: “I canna 
afford to pay for it, Archie !” 

“ Deed, grandfather, I can work; I can tend 
the sheep on the mountain by mysel’ in the day 
time, and perhaps Sandy Murchison (the bailiff) 
will gie me a few bawbees for it to pay the 
dominie wi.’” 

“ Gude, bairn, gude, bairn, we'll think aboot it.” 

But old Archie’s thoughts were much too slow 
and torpid for young Archie’s wishes, and the sub- 
ject was often renewed, but with no-practical re- 
sults. 

“ Grandmither !” exclaimed the child, one sum- 
mer evening, as he sat on a low stool at the open 
| door and watched the sun setting in gorgeous 
majesty over the plain beneath their feet, “‘Grand- 
mither, I should like to ken why it is that the 
'sun gangs oot o’ sight every evening doon into 
| the groond over there,” pointing with his little 
| hand; “and then next morning I see it come 
| again, as if it come oot o’ the sky just there ;”” and 
he turned round, and with unconscious graceful- 
ness stretched out his arm in the contrary direc- 
| tion. 
| Why, my bairn, because it sets in the west 
and rises in the east,” replied the old woman, re- 
peating, parrot-like, what she had heard, but did 
| not understand. 
| “But why does it do sae?” repeated the child 
| emphatically ; “and where gangs it after gloam- 
| ing P” 
| “God made it, my bairn, and in the Bible it 
| tells us sae; the minister reads it to us noo and 
then, ‘ The sun to rule the day, the moon and the 
stars to govern the night ;’ dinna ye remember 
' that, Archie ?” 

* Ay, grandmither,” he answered with a deep 
sigh; “but I hae only been ¢o/d it; I have na 
| seen it mysel’.” He paused, and leant his young 
| cheek thoughtfully on his hand; then rising ab- 
ruptly, he said, “ May I just look at the big 
| Bible, grandmither ?” And receiving an affirm- 
_ ative, he jumped up, reached the holy book from a 
top shelf, and, bringing it to the door, again seated 
himself on his stool, and opening the front page, 
| where the letters are large, he eagerly glanced at 
| them, and silently compared them with the smaller 
| print. 
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“Why, granny!’ he exclaimed joyfully, as a 
glow of delight spread itself over his whole face, 
“T dinna think it would be difficult to learn to 
read—look here; maist 0’ these letters are alike, 
only some are big and some are sma’, but there 
dinna seem mony o’ them.” 

“T think I have heerd there are twenty-four 
letters in the alphabet,” said the dame, rather 
proud of that modicum of knowledge. 

“Twenty-four; only twenty-four! Why, I 
could learn them a’ in a few minutes. Are 
you sure, granny? — only twenty-four letters 
to mak’ a’ thae words!—och! I wish I kenned 
them !” 

His anxious longings increased as the difficul- 
ties in his way to knowledge seemed thus dimi- 
nished, though yet far from being removed. The 
Bible was the only book in the house, and it was 
searcely ever out of his hands. With a piece of 
chalk, on a broken board, he carefully copied, over 
and over again, the large and small letters, but 
still without any idea what to call them, or what 
they meant. But his ardent aspirations were soon 
partly realized. 

* Archie, my bairn,” eried his grandfather one 
day, “jist tak’ a bag o’ meal across to Donald 
Muir. His laddie fra’ toon has fa’en o’er the door- 
stone, and canna gang wi’ it.” 

The boy was ready in a moment. 

“Rin down to Donald’s house, and then gang 
o’er the braeside.” 

His task was soon performed, and fulfilling the 
request of the maimed youth, whose place he had 
thus supplied, he called again at the cottage of 
Donald Muir as he returned. James Muir was 
about twenty years of age, and until the last 
three months, when he had come home to recruit 
his strength by his native mountain breezes, had 
been living, for more than half his life, with an 
uncle, a well-to-do tradesman in Glasgow, who 
had first given his nephew an excellent education, 
and then turned it to account by making him 
his clerk and correspondent. Finding no com- 
panion of his own age or habits, in his present 
isolated abode, James Muir, at the end of a month, 
was beginning to long for a return to the busy 
city and its many sources of rational amusement, 
when the accident alluded to, of falling over the 
threshold and spraining his ankle, by confining 
him to the house, rendered his situation still more 
irksome, for bodily exercise and free inhalement of 
the pure and bracing air had alone compensated 
for the deprivation of the mental food wherewith 
he was wont to indulge himself after his day’s 
work was done. 

The bright intelligent look of Archie Campbell 
had made quite an impression on his fancy : young 
though he was, James felt an irresistible desire to 
make him his companion; and when the boy re- 
entered the cottage, with the same good-humoured 
smile, and light active step as he had quitted it, 
the town-bred youth shook the mountain lad 
heartily by the hand, and called him “ My good 
little friend,” with quite an affectionate warmth 
of manner. 

“Can you stop with me a bit, Archie?” he 
inquired. 

A cheerful affirmative was the response. 





“That's a good lad; now reach me that book, 


will you?” pointing to a small volume on the 
window sill. 

The boy brought it, and heaved a deep sigh. 

“What is that sigh for, Archie?” asked his 
new friend, smiling ; “ you will not mind reading 
me a few pages of Scottish history, will you?” — 

A burning blush overspread the fair forehead 
which bent over him, and the tears rushed into 
his clear blue eyes. 

“ Why, Archie, what is this? have you enough 
of reading at school ?” 

“ T have na been to schule; I canna read,” was 
the reply, half choked with sobs; “ but I do sae 
wish I could.” 

“ Do you? do you really ?” said James eagerly ; 
“then I will teach you.” 

“ You!” The tears were dried in a moment, 
and the flush of shame turned to one of joy. 
* Will ye, indeed ? then when will ye begin ?” 

* At once: here, look on that shelf, and bring 
me that box; there are some of my old school 
books in it.” And in a few minutes the Glasgow 
clerk was transformed into a ‘‘ dominie,” and the 
ignorant shepherd boy into his docile and diligent 

upil. 
, Day after day the grateful task was pursued ; 
Archie’s untutored efforts, in having accustomed 
himself to the form of the letters, being now 
found of great use in assisting him to remember 
them. 

“ And recollect, my little friend,” said James, 
encouragingly, “ that by the help of these twenty- 
four letters you may read every English book that 
ever was printed, and may find the way to read 
others in foreign languages.” 

It was a simple rule to remember, but it made 
a deep and lasting impression on the hearer’s 
mind; and it would be well if all children were 
thus made to understand the comprehensive power 
and use of the alphabet. 

Before James’s sprained ankle was quite strong, 
and his three months’ holiday expired, Archie 
could read fluently, and had made some progress 
in writing also. ; 

“T must leave you to-morrow, Archic,” said 
his friend one morning; “ my uncle has written 
to say I cannot any longer be spared ; but remem- 
ber, my little friend, we need not forget each 
other, and I hope, as a proof of your regard, that 
your first letter will be written to me.” 

Again the tears glistened in the bright blue 
eyes, and gratitude and affection faltered from his 


pupil’s tongue. James set off next day; and for | 


many a succeeding one his presence and instrue- 
tion were sadly missed by Archie. 
however, steadily to pursue his studies, and soon 
knew all the books nearly by heart which his pre- 
ceptor had lent him. “The big ha’ bible” was 
now daily read by the youthful clerk to his aged 
parents, and the glorious promises thus uttered 
in their ears, and hourly comforting their hearts, 
proved the truth of one of its many prophecies— 
“Out of the mouth of babes hast thou ordained 
strength.” . 
Gaining employment soon in the capacity of 
shepherd boy, Archie never stirred from home 
without one of his dearly-loved volumes in his 
scrip, his store of which he contrived to augment 
by the savings from his trifling wages; and when 








He continued, | 
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his “ fleecy charge” had gained the scene of their | slightest indication of modern luxury and expen- 
day’s wanderings, he would sit down on the moun- | siveness in the article of furniture, which marks 


tain side, and devour the contents of his beok, 
with more relish than his appetite found for his 
bodily fare. Thus passed three happy, peaceful 
years, Archie’s mind growing and expanding in 
proportion to his frame; but at the expiration of 
that period clouds came across his youthful path. 





A COUNTRY SALE BY AUCTION. 

Ir was a fine, breezy, sunshiny morning in August, 
when we set off from our temporary abode in a 
market town in central Oxfordshire to pay a visit 
to T House, an old English mansion, which 
in times past was the residence of a family whose 
name figured not only in the list of the landed 
gentry of the country, but had also a political 
history to boast of. But the family, though not 
extinct, is now, for want of male heirs, broken up, 
and the lands, parks, and noble mansion, with the 
voluminous rent-roll, are all condemned to suc- 
cumb to the doom of the auctioneer’s hammer. 
A year ago we might have found it difficult 
to penetrate the seclusion of the old residence ; 
but now the auctioneer’s catalogue, price one 
shilling, with which we are armed, far more efiee- 
tually than the written invitation of the proprietor 
would do, operates as the “Open Sesame,” and 
lays the entire edifice, from cellar to roof, bare to 
the general curiosity. 

Atter a drive of a few miles along the turnpike- 
road, our route diverges through a narrow wheel- 
track skirting the edge of a woody game preserve, 
aud then, by a gate where we have to alight and 
open it, through a succession of sheep pastures se- 
verally barred with gates, and so into the ample 
park and carriage-drive leading to the stables in 
the rear of the building. An assemblage of gigs, 
four-wheels, dog-carts, and light vehicles of various 
description, drawn up under the tall trees that 
shelter the building at the eastern side, warn us to 
expect a round number of visitors, and in that ex- 
pectation we are not disappointed. We naturally 
look for the well-known professional faces of the 
London dealers, who on these occasions generally 
form the bulk of the visitors, and carry the game 
in their own hands ; but the present case forms 
an exception to the general rule: a few of the 
metropolitan dealers there are, it is true, who, like 
vultures to the carcase, have flocked to the wreck 
of the ancient splendour ; but by far the greater 
number of those present are dwellers in the dis- 
trict, and are for the most part members of neigh- 
bouring families, the gentry of the county and its 
adjacent borders. 

_ The interior of the mansion presents, at the first 
view, nothing very remarkable. We enter on the 
basement floor, where, in the wide halls, kitchens, 
and domestic offices, there is room enough for the 
accommodation of more retainers than many a 
feudal baron could summon to his standard in the 
fendal days. A little higher up we come upon the 
dining-hall, hung round with sporting pictures and 
portraits of favourite dogs and horses, with a few 
landscapes—and furnished in the plainest possible 
style, and after the fashion of the fox-hunting days 
of a century back. Neither here, nor in a single 
chamber of the huge pile, is there to be found the 





| the profitable march of the upholsterer in our day. 
The whole of the internal fittings smack somewhat 
of the prim, antiquated, grandmother school, and 
the principal seat of the household splendour and 
magnificence is the grand drawing-room or bau- 
queting saloon (we scarce know what name to 
give it), which from the first floor looks out on 
the beautiful garden with its luscious flowery beds, 
its groves of evergreens, its winding gravelled 
walks, and its clear lake of ornamental water. 
But even here there is nothing, with the single 
exception of the soft carpet on which the foot falls 
noiselessly, that appears to be so new as the pre- 
sent century. The chairs, the tables, the sofas, 
lounges and settees, the mirrors, the screens— 
though for the most part in excellent trim—are 
the evident accompaniments of a phase of refine- 
ment which has long vanished away, and show in 
strange discord with the costume of to-day—the 
paletots, the striped or figured pantaloons, and the 
crinoline of modern fashion. One looks instinct- 
ively for the old bagwigs and perukes, the pig- 
tails and powdered hair, the cut-away, collarless 
coats, the dangling swords and silk hose, termi- 
nating in pumps and broad silver buckles, of the 
time of our great grandsires, when Addison 
schooled the public morals and Sir Roger de 
Coverley was the model of a gentleman. 

One sees here at every turn how exemplary was 
the industry of the ladies in those days, and how 
really chaste, and elegant, and educated (notwith- 
standing the asserted superiority of our wives and 
daughters in that respect) was their taste. The 
chairs, lounges, and sofas of this state-room are 
of carved wood, faced with white enamel and gold; 
and though they are to be numbered by the score, 
the seats and coverings of the whole are flowers 
most artistically grouped and delicately em- 
broidered on a white ground ; and even at this 
hour, owing to the goodness of the materials they 
used, and the care with which they have been 
treasured, preserve the fresh brilliancy of their 
tints almost as bright as ever. It is curious to 
remark how true it is that fashion revolves in 
cycles—that even in the domain of fancy and 
whim there is nothing new under the sun; for we 
see here at every step, in these well-preserved 
relics of a century ago, the veritable models of 
many of the newest designs of the modern draw- 
ing-room. It is true that among them are some 
remarkable contrasts to present usages: thus the 
sofas, vast beds of blushing flowers, are a dozen 
feet in length and four or five in depth; while the 
mirrors, though eked out by dove-tailing, and 
piecing, and gim-crackery of the carver and 
gilder, are such minikin reflectors as the smallest 
tradesman’s wife of to-day would hardly deign to 
countenance. 

A more interesting spectacle than the well- 
preserved and substantial furniture are the pic- 
tures on the walls, or, as we should rather say with 
regard to a number of them, i” the walls: for 
the owner of the mansion at some distant date, 
never dreaming of the extinction of his race in the 
male line, or the desecration of his precious heir- 
looms by the auctioneer’s hammer, had the family 
pictures imbedded in the walls of the house, where 
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some of them are yet standing, flush with the 
stucco and the papering ; while others which have 
been dug out leave unsightly gaps of rough-hewn 
stone to mark where they stood. 


There are full- | 


length portraits by Mytens, a crowd of half-lengths | 
by Lely and Kneller and their cotemporaries or | 
successors ; there is a chancellor of the days be- | 
' chance, but are beaten out of the field by the local 


fore Cromwell; there are starch dames in shining 
satin, whose charms the damp and mildew of a 
couple of centuries have blanched to a phantom- 
like paleness; there are heads of stern statesmen 
and beautiful women; and among them there is 
the vera effigies of Old Parr painted from the life 
in his hundred and fortieth year—at least, so says 
the inscription on the back of the panel. Besides 


gotten celebrities, though painted by Mytens or 
Lely, fall quietly to the lot of the London dealers, 
and even Old Parr is submitted to that ignomi- 
nious fate ; but when the heads of those members 
of the family whose memory still survives in the 
neighbourhood are put up for competition, though 
painted by nameless artists, the dealers have no 


bidders, who are determined to possess them at 
any price. Some of the portraits have a history 
attached to them worth remembering. Thus there 
is one of a lady who shall be nameless, who fell a 
victim to the insane passion of a royal suitor, to 
whom she was privately married in that very room, 
to be afterwards disowned and abandoned ; this 


these, there are gallery pictures, hunting scenes, | picture, painted by Romney in 1789 at T—— 
landscapes, sea-views, interiors, and the usual | House, then the home of the unfortunate beauty, 


varieties of art, English and foreign. 
time-honoured treasures are just now undergoing | 
rather unceremonious usage; porters lug them 
about; the butcher from the next town dusts 
the chancellor’s beard with his blue-spotted cot- 
ton handkerchief; the plump farmer’s wife laughs 
in the scornful face, and fingers the patches of the 
starch dowager, and calls her “a stuck-up dame ;” 
and the London dealer moistens the cheek of the 
court beauty with something which is not a cos- 
metic ; while criticisms more sonorous than com- 
plimentary fly about with a volubility paralleled 
and tolerated only on such occasions as these. 

We leave the mansion at this crisis, while more 
visitors are yet pouring in, and drive home again 
to dinner; but we return on the first day of sale, 
when the works of art fall under the hammer, to 
behold the scene considerably changed. The ample 
banqueting-room is now converted into a sale- 
room ; the auctioneer’s rostrum rises at one end; 
in front of him some two or three hundred persons 
are assembled, and all are accommodated with com- 
fortable seats, with space enough left for easy 
passage among them. ‘The assembly is such, and 
so varied in character, as can never be witnessed in 
a metropolitan sale-room : there are small village 
brokers and landed proprietors of thousands a year, 
plain farmers’ wives and stately dames of fashion, 
with a face or two of the London dealing tribe, 
and a good sprinkling of the rural sporting gentry 
of allages. They may be divided into two classes, 
those who have come to bid and buy, and those 
who are present solely for the gratification of their 
curiosity. There is no precipitancy, and none of 
the customary signs of confusion in the transaction 
of the business, which goes on with the utmost 
order and deliberation. The disposal of the lots, 
as they are knocked down one after another, tells 





us plainly why the attendance is so various and 
numerous. 
the old establishment is an event much regretted 


by many, who are here to-day to secure some relic | 


of past friendship or enjoyment at whatever cost. 
Thus it is, that while the dealers and brokers are 
allowed to monopolise the mass of moveables 
among them, certain articles are now and then bid 
for with an eagerness and persistency which shut 


The fact is, that the breaking up of | 





them out of the competition, and are finally 
knocked down to old friends of the family at prices 
far beyond their value. 


| 


All these | though a work of comparatively moderate yalue, 


is knocked down at a hundred guineas; while a 
grand gallery picture by Lund, fifty times as large, 
goes for sixty pounds. There is a fine head of 
Philip Lord Wharton, painted by Jansens in 1632; 
but the most remarkable portrait, as well on ac- 
count of its exquisite loveliness, as of the poctical 
interest attached to it, is that of Miss Arabella 
F , the Belinda of Pope’s “ Rape of the Lock,” 
the nymph who, 
* to the destruction of mankind, 
Nourished two locks which graceful hung behind, 
In equal curls.” 

It was to the loss of one of these locks, shorn sur- 
reptitiously from her head by a too confident 
admirer (to whom the proud beauty never spoke 
afterwards) that the world is indebted for that 
celebrated poem. The fair face—and it is won- 
drously fair—is not paraded in the sale-room, but 
is left imbedded in the wall, where it has hung for 
so many years; but it will have to come out at 
last, for it is knocked down for sixty pounds, 
though not to come into the market and compete 
for vulgar profit; far from that, it will be trans- 
ferred to friendly guardianship and enshrined for 
the admiration of future generations. 

Among the remaining pictures are a number of 
stiff, homely, inartistic productions, for which a 
man with an educated eye would not afford house- 
room, but the possession of which is warmly con- 
tested notwithstanding. They are mostly sporting 
subjects, and contain equestrian portraits of de- 
ceased proprietors of the mansion and demesne, 
as well as of favourite horses and hounds ; and we 
learn from a polite and hale old octogenarian pre- 
sent that they were chiefly painted by a self-taught 
artist, a man who was sometime groom and coach- 
man on the estate. The day’s sale concludes with 
the disposal of these, and then the assembly breals 
up—not to depart, however, but to scatter itself 
about the house, through the rooms upstairs and 
down, and through the delightful walks in garden 
and park, where there is plenty to see and enjoy. 

Meanwhile, the court-yard in the rear of the 
mansion is the arena of a characteristic scene. 
The buyers, who have come from long distances, 
most of them, and who do not want the trouble 
and expense of a double journey if they can avoid 
it, are clearing their lots as fast as they can, and 
lugging them off in the various conveyances, some 





There is a stir and a marked sensation when the | of them homely enough, which have brought them 


pictures come forward. The portraits of the for-| to the scene of action. 


Grave and reverend 
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seigniors, in bag-wigs and powder, are walking off’ 
in bundles on the shoulders of the brokers, to ride | 
in the van along with the feather-beds and kitchen- | 
ware. Our friend, the butcher, has bagged the | 
quondam chancellor, and has stuck him wrong 
end upwards in his cart, whence he will descend to 
adorn the back parlour of the man of meat. A 
speculating haberdasher from a neighbouring town, 
with a bust of Cicero under his arm, a monk of 
the middle ages swung at his waist, and a couple 
of cardinals bound back to back with a hand- 
kerchief depending from his neck, is preparing for 
a trudge of six miles, thus harnessed, under the 
blazing August sun, to his home, his shop, and his 
dimer. Carpets, rugs, chairs, tables, and the 
usual etceteras are streaming out at the back door, 
and taking their places in carts and waggons, in a 
way that seems to verify the old phrase of “ the 
house turned out of doors.” One by one, and some- 
times two by two and more, the vehicles drive off, 
carrying with them the household treasures of 
T—— House, wrenched at last from their perennial 
abode and depositery, and destined henceforth to 
“ inhabit lax,”’'as: Milton has:it, and to be scattered 
far and wide, to reassemble-no more for ever. 

Our turn comes at last: we have no booty to 
carry off; but as we sit behind the little grey 
pony and drive across the park through a shower 
of the white thistle down, dense as a snow-falliin 
January, we bear a pensive burden with us—a 
burden of melancholy thoughts on the matabili- 
ties of the human lot. The lines of the sweet 
singer are running in our head :— 

“ These stately homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand, 
Amid their tall ancestral trees, 
O’er all the pleasant land !” 

and we cannot help grieving at the knowledge 
that this fair and “ stately house’’ is for ever bro- 
ken up—that the “music born of murmuring 
sound,” as it whispers among the foliage of these 
ancestral trees, cannot soothe the “ dull cold ear 
of death,” but will henceforth breathe its gentle 
harmonies into alien ears. Like a kingdom which 
passes from one dynasty to another, this pleasant 
realm of woods and groves and streams reverts to 
a new sway, and all its memories and associations, 
its local glories and time-honoured traditions, must 
fade away and die out under the innovating splen- 
dour of a new régime. For already the wide do- 
main, with all its thriving farms and pastures, is 
purchased at the cost of some hundreds of thou- 
sands by an English nobleman, and ere long an 
army of artists, decorators, and upholsterers from 
the capital will be busy in preparing the old man- 
sion for the new occupants, So calamity and 
change come over all. 

But what's the use of grieving? Look there! 
see what a pleasant, laughing face that turnpike lass 
has got, and note how tidy and clean she looks in | 
her best bib and tucker. She is not thinking of | 
the fall of dynasties, but of the rise in her day’s | 
tolls, which will put an extra guinea, and perhaps | 
two, into her pocket before the night sets in dark. | 
There has not been such a skeltering of wheels 
through her gate these twenty years ; and for her | 
part, she would have no objection to a change of 
dynasties, and a putting of the whole estate up to 
auction, once a week. So the world wags; the ill 








wind that blows nobody good never blew yet; 
decay and reparation go hand in hand. The 
same stroke that fells an ancient house will gladden 
the heart of a toll-keeper. Thus is the law of 
compensation beneficently interwoven with the ups 
and downs of all mundane affairs. 





THE OVERLAND ROUTE TO INDIA. 
No. II. 
SOUTHAMPTON TO GIBRALTAR. 
Next day, having left “ perfidious Albion,” we 
approached “La belle France,” sighting Ushant 
in the distance. Now we exchanged the English 
Channel for the Bay of Biscay, famous for its 
swell and its storms. The weather kept fine, 
and the sea tolerably smooth ; but I remembered 
this bay of old; and, being one of the worst of 
all bad sailors, I somewhat dreaded the billows 
and tlie blast so often encountered here by the 
hapless mariner. Happily for me, Neptune at 
this time was. in a comparatively tranquil mood. 
Thougin we lad a head-wind, and a chopping sea, 
we had no gale, and passed this part of the voyage 
im tolerable quietness. Still the mal de mer 
made me sufficiently wobegone. Our excellent 
brass: band, which played each forenoon on the 
quarter-deek,.was a great boon to me in my de- 
pressiom. The melody of sweet sounds, waking 
the echoes which the breeze wafted over the 
waters: as we ploughed the deep, acted on my 
spirit: aw David’s harp did on Saul; for the time, 


I “was: refreshed and was well,” and “the evil 


spirit departed” firem. me. 

Our steamer we found in every respect com- 
fortable, though the head-winds made our pro- 
gress rather slow. Our commander was a 
captain in the Indian navy, an able seaman, 
an accomplished gentleman, and a consistent 
Christian, in the proper sense of that term. The 
officers emulated the good example of their chief, 
and all went on like clockwork from day to day. 
We had a goodly number of passengers, civil, 
military, and naval officers, belonging to her 
Majesty’s service, or that of the Honourable 
Company ; merchants for the various centres of 
commerce in the East ; excellent clergymen ; mis- 
sionaries; 2 large staff of intelligent engineers, 
proceeding to construct railways in distant lands ; 
a Spanish family, returning from a pleasant tour 
in England; some Egyptians of importance, con- 
nected with the Pasha; and last, though not least 
in our estimation, several of our fair sisterhood, 
whose presence always imparts grace and tone to 
society, whether ashore ort afloat. |_Immense 
diversity, of course, prevailed in our little eom- 
munity, in our principles, pursuits, and prospects ; 
but all continued to be harmony and goodwill. 

We passed the Spanish coast near “ Corunna’s 
lone shore”—bold, bleak, desolate. Fires blazing 
on the hills, and in the valleys between—the 
people making charcoal—had a striking effect as 
seen from the deck of our steamer. I thought of 
Sir John Moore and his memorable retreat. The 
horrors of that scene one can searcely read: what 
must have been the reality! On those heights, 
men, women, and children were frozen to death, 
after enduring heartrending sufferings. On the 
march, one poor woman was delivered of twins in 
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VIEW OF LISBON AND TIE TAGUS, FROM THK ALMEIDA FORT, 


the icy sleet which was drifting around her. 
When discovered, she was dead, and the two babes 
were struggling in the snow! Near the spot on 
which my eye then rested, the action took place, 
in an early stage of which Sir John Moore, when 
animating the 42d Highlanders to a brilliant 
charge, received his mortal wound. His shoulder 
was shattered to pieces by a cannon-ball. Six 
brave soldiers carried him from the field, evincing 
their sorrow and sympathy by their tears. When 
@ spring-waggon came up, and it was proposed to 
transfer their General to it, they objected, saying, 
they could “keep step, and carry him more 
easily.” Conveyed slowly to his quarters in 
Corunna, he occasionally stopped his bearers to 
look back on the field of carnage, whenever in- 
creased firing attracted his attention. I thought 
of his burial :— 
“ Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the ramparts we hurried, 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero was buried. 
“ We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with the bayonet turning ; 
By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light, 

Aud the lantern dimly burning.” 

Happily, as we steamed along, no transports 
were hurriedly receiving retreating, worn-out 
troops, to convey them “ far away on the billow ;” 
our ear heard not “the distant random gun, that 
the foe was sullenly firing.” We saw fires blazing, 
not of ruined towns and villages, but of peaceful 





industry. War! what desolations hast thou 
wrought! May this demon of destruction never 
again devastate these shores ! 

Ere long we passed thz bold Cape Finisterre, 
and were skirting the coast of Portugal, sighting 
Oporto, Torres Vedras, Cintra, and other places 
famed in the peninsular wars of ancient and 
modern times. One could scarcely fail to think 
of the famous lines of Torres Vedras. They ex- 
tended five-and-twenty English miles, having the 
city of Lisbon at one extremity; 108 redoubts 
were erected at the most advantageous points, 
mounting 420 pieces of ordnance of the heaviest 
calibre ; mountains were scarped; rivers were 
obstructed, and made to flood the country ; trenches 
were cut whence infantry could pour a destructive 
fire, flanked by artillery commanding the ap- 
proaches ; without, roads were blocked up ; within, 
communication in every way was facilitated ; with 
plenty of provisions, and constant employ, our 
troops were kept healthy and happy ; in the face 
and on the soil of the enemy, they enjoyed rest 
and security, uniting the pleasures of country life 
with the serious business of war. Nature and art 
combined to make these lines as impregnable as 
troops ever occupied—a lasting memorial of the 
great Duke's military tact and talent. We were 
too far out, and the day too far spent, for us to see 
the mouth of the Tagus ; but we saw the light on 
the rock of Lisbon, gleaming like a star on the 
bosom of the Atlantic. Historie recollections 
invested the scene with thrilling interest. 
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CAN LAS 


On Saturday, we were steaming past the Ber- 
lingas. Sitting on deck, in rather a sombre mood, 
gazing at this singular cluster of rugged rocks, to 
my surprise the brass band on the quarter deck 
struck up a beautiful anthem—* I was glad when 
they said unto me, Let us go into the house of the 
Lord.” The piece was well performed ; and being 
a favourite of mine, often played and sung by loved 
ones from whom I had recently parted, it wafted 
the mind to “home, sweet home,’ and was an 
appropriate precursor of the day of rest. 

When Sabbath dawned, I felt, for the first time 
since I embarked, myself again; sickness gone, 
the morning magnificent, the sea like a mirror, 
and our noble vessel a Bethel ploughing its way 
through the deep. All work that could be dis- 
pensed with was suspended for the day; the 
officers and crew, dressed neat and clean in their 
uniform, were mustered on deck; the bell rang 
for divine service ; a large and attentive audience 
convened in the saloon ; one of our clerical passen- 
gers read the prayers in the Church service, the 
other preached an able discourse; we sang with 
deep emotion the praises of the Most High, who 
had thus far carried us in peace and safety ; and to 
me the season was one of peculiar enjoyment. Ia 
the evening we had public worship again. The 
clergyman who preached in the morning read 
prayers, and a dissenting minister preached—a 
beautiful specimen of Christian union and love. 
The weather continued charming; a fine fresh 
breeze began to ripple the Atlantic; the soft blue 
sky and balmy atmosphere were in keeping with 





the day; our good ship swept along in fine style; 
the sun set in magnificent splendour; and our 
first Sabbath at sea was spent both pleasantly and 
profitably. 

Nothing is more uncertain than the weather at 
sea ; and nothing, during our peaceful Sabbath, was 
I less dreading than a storm. Yet, one was then 
preparing to come down upon us in right good 
earnest. We had passed Cape St. Vincent— 
a spot held sacred by the Romans, and as 
celebrated in ancient legends as in the naval 
annals of our times. On that bleak promontory 
jutting into the heaving billows of the Atlantic, 
are found the remains of a druidical circle, within 
which the Iberians affirmed the gods were ac- 
customed to assemble for nocturnal councils and 
revels. ‘This was too good a spot to be overlooked 
by the monks. Their legends tell us that St. 
Vincent, a wonder-working martyr, was put to 
death far away at Valencia. The odour of sanctity 
attracted the crows to the remains of the saint— 
no great miracle, perhaps, after all. But, instead 
of injuring, they faithfully watched the body, 
and at length transported his bones to the summit 
of this promontory. In course of time, the sable 
feathered sentinels became almost as famous as the 
saint himself. A convent was erected, and de- 
dicated to them, appropriately denominated, “ The 
Church of the Crows.” On the summit of the 
rock the ruins of this convent are still conspicuous : 
and the proof of all is—the cape still bears the 
martyr’s name! Who could look on such a spot 
without pity for Romish delusions P 
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But, to leave the region of fiction for fact, we 
were now in those waters where Sir John Jervis, 
in 1797, gained his signal victory over the Spanish 
fleet, for which he was created Earl St. Vincent. 
In this engagement Nelson, then a commodore, 
performed one of his intrepid acts of daring 
courage. He and his boarding party entered 
the “San Nicholas” through her cabin windows, 
and captured this first-rate Spanish man-of-war. 
The “San Joseph,” another Spanish ship, seeing 
the British tars on the deck of the “‘ San Nicholas,” 
fired on the captors. Nelson immediately closed 
with her, boarded jher from the deck of the 
Spaniard, and captured both ships. As Nelson 
received the swords of the vanquished Spaniards, 
on their own quarter-deck, hie handed them to one 
of his barge-men, who, with the greatest sang- 
Sroid, placed them under his arm, as # matter of 
no consequence. 

We were rapidly crossing the gulf of Cadiz, not 
far from the little town Palos, whence Columbus 
sailed when he started to discover a new world, 
and to which place’ he-veturned in triumph when 
his bold enterprise had beew crowned with com 
plete success. We were fast approaching Tra~ 
falgar; and what Briton can: navigate these seas 
without thinkittg of Nelson’s victory, and Nelson’s 
death? He had tracked the Spanish and. French: 
fleets to the West Indies and back again’; and at 
length he fourid them drawi up iw ine of battle 
in “'Trafalgar’s Bay.” He made the attack in 
two columns; Nelson, in the “ Victory,” leading the 
one, and Collingwood, in the “ Royal Sovereigny” 
the other. Dreadful was the shock—decisive the 
victory—but purchased at what a cost! Before 
the engagement, Nelson had a presentiment that 
he should fall. “God bless you, Blackwood,” he 
said to his favourite captain, in taking leave, “I 
shall never see you again.” Here he gave the 
memorable signal to the fleet—“ England expects 
every man to do his duty.” There, in the thickest 
of the fight, stood the admiral, distinguished by 
his weather-beaten stars and orders, which he 
always wore in action. The broadsides, from 
double-shotted guns, were tremendous. The hiss- 
ing balls, flying in all directions, were seen some- 
times to strike each other in the air; terrifie was 
the carnage. Scott, Nelson’s secretary, fell dead 
while conversing with Hardy. “ This is too warm 
work, Hardy, to last long,” said the admiral. 
Soon the “ Victory” was locked with the “ Redoubt- 
able,” in deadly conflict, gun to gun and man to man, 
Suddenly, Nelson staggered and fell, on the very 
spot stained with his secretary’s blood. He was 
struck in the spine by a musket ball fired from the 
top of 2 French man-of-war. As he fell, he called 
out, “they have done for me at last, Hardy.” 
*T hope not,” was the reply. “ Yes,” said Nelson, 
“my back is shot through.” He was carried to 
the cockpit, while the battle continued to rage 
with undiminished fury. For three hours he en- 
dured intense agony, and expired October 21, 1805, 
after hearing that the British were completely 
victorious. A gale sprung up immediately after 
the battle, which greatly endangered the crippled 
ships both of the victors and the vanquished. 

As we sailed along, no trace of this conflict and 


we did experience. As night drew on, the wind 








freshened; harder, and still harder, it blew, till 
we had a stiff gale. The sea rose in his might; 
billow after billow struck our noble ship, and made 
her reel, and shiver, and stagger like a drunken 
man. Some of our passengers, more favoured 
by Morpheus than I was, quietly slept through 
that trying night. Not so with me. I lay 
sleepless, watching the storm, which reminded me 
of former scenes of peril when I sailed on other 
more boisterous and perilous seas. At one time, 
amid the roar and the crash, the engines stopped. 
Knowing we were nearing land, and had no room 
to spare, this increased the alarm. The engines 
had been stopped, however, merely that we might 
take soundings. Though this was nothing like 
the hurricane I once experienced off the Mauritius, 
still I ‘ wished for the day.” When morning did 
dawn, and I could venture on deck, thankful was 
I to find the fury of the blast subsiding, and our 
good ship making way, though slowly, in the 
right direction, all safe and sound. 





CURIOSEITIES OF SOUND. 


“ Not rural sights alone, but rural sounds, 
Delight mine ear,” 


Ts the somewhat ambiguous expression of the 


poet with regard to one of the great charms of 


eountry life. To the solitary wanderer in lanes 
and: fields, with whose every twig and every bank 
he is familiar, the varieties of country sounds 
heard at morn, at noon, and at even, are pecu- 
liarly welcome, as relieving the monotony of a 
* duty walk” amid scenes which afford no variety 
to the eye. He learns that each season, each 
month, each time of day, has its own music. In 
autumn, for instance, how clear and sharp are 
distant sounds ; the song of birds seems less melo- 
dious than in spring, and all nature wears a 
coarser, less refined aspect; the corn-crake is 
heard instead of the nightingale; the wavy corn 
is replaced by the stubble-field; the tender green 
of the lime has faded, and the beech has lost its 
silvery down; and we begin to think about the 
home comforts which the harvest field and the 
orchard provide us. But we must not linger in 
our autumn walk, our present intention being to 
note down some of the curiosities of sound oceur- 
ring within our own experience, or received on 
testimony which we can trust. 

The sense of hearing, like those of touch, of 
smell, and of taste, receives at present little aid 
from science when in a healthy state; exercise 
may strengthen it and sickness impair it, but the 
skill of man does not come between it and its 
giver. While meditating on the government of 
God in the material world, as far as we can trace 
it, we have sometimes wondered whether it lie 
within his plan that each sense in turn is to be 
aided and perfected by science ; and whether, in 
some future age, when the eye shall have mastered 
all the wonders of minute and far-off creation, the 
ear shall be taught to discover sounds of which it 
can now form no notion, and the tale of Princess 
Fine-ear, who could hear the grass grow, be no 
longer a nursery myth. For motion must be ac- 
companied by sound, and we can no more now 
affirm that the rose is noiseless while unfolding 
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| her petals to the sun, than we could, a few years The following is an example of the manner in 
9 avo, have denied the existence of those minute | which the earth itself acts as a conductor of 
™ living (and, perhaps, sentient) beings which wej sound. On the first day of Waterloo, a young 
n now see crowd the rain-drop that nourishes the | friend of ours, in the Brunswick Hussars, was 
d queen of flewers. lying under a tree at Ghent, speculating with his 
hy We have had some experiences as to the dis- | colonel on the chances of the next few hours, and 
sy tance to which sound may be conveyed. under | awaiting orders to proceed and join the body of 
1e circumstances apparently not peculiarly favourable | the army. Our friend had just entered the regi- 
8 to its transmission. Ata spot about half a mile | ment, which had been hastily summoned from 
e, from the outskirts of a large city, we used con- | England; and while thus conversing with the 
d, stantly to hear a sharp hammering noise, which | brave old German, the latter started from the 
m perplexed us much for many months. Even at | ground, exclaiming, “They are at it!” The 
eg noon it reached us, despite the hum of the city ; | rumbling noise which they heard was the battle, 
ht and it seldom failed, though the church clocks | and they shortly received orders which enabled 
ke were inaudible: but it evidently ceased at certain | them to take part in the second day’s work, when 
iS, periods of the day. As we did not reside on the | our friend received the wound which afterwards 
id || spot, we could not register these times of cessa- | caused his death. 
as ‘| tion. ‘The noise teazed us; we began to dread its As bearing upon our own experiences and 
ur monotony, and to be irritated that no one could | knowledge, we give the following examples. Dr. || 
he explain it. At length a visitor, who then heard | Clarke relates that when at sea, one hundred miles || 
it tor the first time, told us that it was the beating | from the Egyptian coast, he heard the sound “as | 
out of leather on copper sheets, and that the place | of distant artillery, vibrating in a low gentle || 
where the work was carried on lay at the opposite | murmur upon the water,” and declared by the || 
extreme of the city, certainly two miles from our j captain to be an engagement at sea. No such || 
garden. The river flowed by the factory, but not | event, however, had taken place; but our troops || 
within a mile of us; therefore it was the pecu- | had on that day commenced an attack upon the |! 
liar sharpness of the noise which made it audi- | fort of Rachenanie, on the Nile, beyond Rosetta, 
he ble to us above the din of trafiic between the | and about one hundred and thirty miles from the || 
two spots. We afterwards heard it in a garden | place at which Dr. Clarke heard the noise. The |! 
on the bank of the river about a mile and a half | cause of the sounds proceeding at sunrise from 
| from the factory, the noise being conveyed by | the statue of Memnon at Thebes has been dis- 
| the stream through the very heart of the busy | puted; Humboldt, however, says that, “accord- 
city. ing to credible witnesses, subterraneous sounds, 
We had at a later period a still more striking 























instance of the power of water to convey sound. 
While intelligence of the fall of Sebastopol was 
daily expected, we were visiting a village on the 


like those of an organ, are heard towards sunrise 
upon the granite rocks on the banks of the 
Oroonoko.” Seetzen noticed a strange noise 
from a mountain in the bay of Suez; but this was 











bank of the Orwell, in Suffolk, and about six miles | caused by the sand being disturbed and flowing 
| from Harwich. One morning we were surprised | down the sharp face of the hill. At first the 
by the sound of cannon, and at once concluded it | sound was musical, but at last so loud that the 
Pa } to be a salute from the Harwich fort in token of | carth seemed to shake. We once heard some- 
mm | the glad news having arrived. But no tidings of | thing of this kind from the sandy cliff near Cro- 
en the kind were brought by postman or newspaper, | mer, in Norfolk, caused by dislodgment of the 
its and we were obliged to suppose that the noise | sand in an attempt to ascend. 
the we had heard was ball practice at Harwich or The noises called by country folks “ hummings 
he Landguard Fort, it being repeated on suceessive | in the air,” are, in the charming “ Journal of a 
rad mornings. A fortnight after, on mentioning the | Naturalist,” referred to clouds of insects too high 
éo firing we had heard to the old soldier who lives in | in the air to be seen. But this cause has been 
ar. the Martello Tower at Shotley, he told us that it | doubted, the noises having been observed in spots | 
on was ball practice at the Nore. Mere, again, | in a thick wood, where there was no collected 
vater was the conveying medium, and the dis- | body of insects sufficient to cause the sound. And 
of tance was great. if we may adduce a negative reason, we may add |; 
aid Next to water, a flat surface of land is said to | that we have sometimes, on a very still, sultry |! 
‘ise possess conducting and reverberating power, the | evening, passed through clouds of gnats so nume- |} 
the wave of sound meeting with little obstruction | rous as to be annoying, yet heard no sound. This || 
its in passing over it. But sound ascends ; and that, | spring also we were obliged, unwillingly, to wall | 
of in favourable states of the atmosphere, it may | through a swarm of wild bees or wasps, and all || 
ace thus be carried great distances over hill and vale, | was silent. May not the hummings in the air be || 
lie is shown by the fact that the firing at the grand | caused by an upper current affecting the tempera- || 
be naval review at Portsmouth last year was heard | ture, and thus making trees give out sounds, as 
in | in Northamptonshire and in Suffolk. As regards | furniture sometimes does on change of weather ? 
red | the former county, there were letters in the | We know how a sudden “crack” from an old 
the \| | “'Times” stating the fact; and a friend near Eye, | wardrobe will “ startle the dull car of night,” and 
rit || ] in Suffolk, heard the sounds, and thought at first | foretel rain after a period of dry weather; and \\ 
ess |) || they must be thunder, though the day was lite- | this, although the room be closely shut up. We || 
no || | rally “queen’s weather.’ Also, eight or ten | think we have heard the noise with a fire in the || 
ac- || | Years ago, the explosion of some powder-mills at | room. 
ow |} either Staines or Egham was heard at two places| ‘Truly, “there are more things in heaven and || 
ing | in Norfolk. earth than were e’er dreamt of in our vhilosophy.” || 
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INDIAN MUTINIES. 


WE zt fed, well clothed, and better paid than almost 
any other army in the world; their prejudices re- 
spected by the officers and the Government they 
serve ; petted toa degree that perhaps bordered 
on folly; their temples repaired and maintained ; 
and their priesthood supported by the nation they 
had sworn to serve ; there must needs, indeed, be 
something innately vicious in the disposition and 
character of a people who, like the Sepoys, have so 
basely trampled on all the claims of gratitude, of 
justice, and of humanity—a something that can 
be only overcome and kept in subjection here- 
after by an iron rule. ‘Tae superstitions and 
fanaticisms in which, from infancy upwards, these 
people have been nurtured, have engrafted in their 
hearts a dislike bordering on contempt for Euro- 
peans of all classes, which only the fear of retri- 
bution has hitherto checked and suppressed. In- 
deed, by taking a retrospect of the history of the 
Indian army, we find that almost from its infancy 
it has displayed symptoms of disaffection, which 
ever and anon have broken out with greater or 
less violence ; though, fortunately, heretofore they 
have been suppressed before such irremediable 
mischief and atrocities as we are now deploring 
had been perpetrated. 

On the 6th of November, 1764, Patna was taken 
by storm by the English, and Meer Cassim, losing 
all hopes, fled to Oude, where he placed himself 
under the protection of the Nabob Vizier. The 
English remained in cantonments on the frontiers 
of Oude; partly in hopes that the Nabob Vizier 
could be induced to surrender Meer Cassim,Sumroo, 
and other deserters, but principally in consequence 
of the mutinous disposition of the troops, three 
hundred of whom had already marched off in a 
body to Benares. Sumroo, aware of the insur- 
rectionary spirit in the English camp, suddenly 
attacked it near Patna, but was repulsed with 
great loss. Carnac, the English commander, was 
too weak to follow up his advantage, and the war 
lingered until the arrival of Major, afterwards Sir 
Hector, Munro, with strong reinforcements from 
Bombay. 

Munro had hardly taken the command when the 
spirit of mutiny burst out more fiercely than ever; 
a whole battalion of Sepoys, with their arms and 
accoutrements, going off to join the enemy. They 
were, however, overtaken and recaptured by some 
troops which remained faithful, and twenty-four of 
the ringleaders were sentenced by court-martial to 
be blown from the mouths of cannon. The whole 
army was drawn out to witness this fearful execu- 
tion. Four of the unhappy men were blown 
away, when the officers of the Sepoys came to the 
major and declared that the men would not allow 
the execution to proceed. Monro at once ordered 
his field-pieces to be loaded with grape and the 
Europeans to form in line, having the guns placed 
at proper intervals. He then directed the Sepoy 
officers to return to their men, and commanded 
them to ground their arms, declaring that if a 
single man stirred, he would give immediate orders 
to fire. The Sepoys, daunted by his firmness, in- 
stantly obeyed, und the execution proceeded. 

In this instance, which occurred ninety-three 
years ago, we witness that perfidy and supineness 





which has been the prevailing feature in Sepoy 
mutinies. In the hour of need, when their sup- 
port and co-operation was looked for and depended 
upon, they endeavoured to prove treacherous—a 
weapon of offence instead of an arm of defence. 
But the terrible retribution that so speedily over- 
took their leaders cowed them into temporary 
submission. 

In 1766 we find the dark cloud of discontent 
again lowering over the Bengal army, though in 
this instance the officers, and not the men, were 
the culprits. During the war, the Company had 
made an allowance to their officers, called batta, 
intended to cover the heavy expenses which service 
in the field entails in India. When tke revenues 
of Bengal were transferred to the Company, this 
batta system had to be reduced. But the measure 
met with resistance. The officers entered into a 
conspiracy to resign their commissions in a body 
on a certain day, unless the double batta was re- 
stored; and this at atime, too, when the province 
was menaced by a Mahratta invasion. Clive, whio 
received early intelligence of the danger, sent ex- 
presses to Calcutta and Madras for a supply ot 
fresh officers, arrested the chief promoters of the 
plot, and took effectual care to prevent them from 
debauching the minds of the men. A number of 
the ringleaders—and among others General Sir 
Robert Fletcher—were tried, convicted of mutiny, 
and dismissed the service. 'This leniency was pro- 
bably caused by some doubt as to the Company’s 
power to punish Europeans capitally; but Clive 
would doubtless have gone much further could 
he have foreseen that by family interest and poli- 
tical intrigue, Sir Robert Fletcher would not only 
be restored but appointed at no distant period to 
the command of the forces in the Presidency of 
Madras. 

However justified these offenders may have 
been in their complaints, there can be little doubt 
that they adopted an erroneous and most dangerous 
method of expressing their discontent. They set 
an example which might have eaten into the very 
core of military discipline—then a new law to most 
Sepoys—and have ruined British prospects in India 
for ever. 

In the month of July, 1806, we find recorded 
the first really serious and aggravated revolt of 
the native troops. This was the celebrated mutiny 
of Vellore. Sir George Barlow, then Governor- 
General of Bengal, had adopted several reforms in 
the Treasury department ; he had dismissed seve- 
ral corps of irregular troops, introduced various 
retrenchments, and saved much by reductions of 
the regular army. On the other hand, perhaps 
owing to these very reductions, a fearful insur- 
rection broke out at Vellore, a fortress eighty 
miles west of Madras, in which the twelve sons 
and six daughters of Tippoo Saib were then resid- 
ing under surveillance. On the 9th of July, 1806, 
the Sepoys of the first battalion of the 1st Regi- 
ment, and the second battalion of the 23rd Regi- 
ment, both of the Madras Infantry, and amount- 
ing to 1500 men, with four companies of his 
Majesty’s 69th Regiment, formed the garrison. 
During the night, the native troops attacked the 
Europeans, murdered thirteen officers and eighty- 
two privates, besides several other Europeans. 
Ninety-two were wounded. The survivors made 
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a determined defence; and next day Lieutenant- 
Colonel Gillespie, with a strong force, hastened 
from Arcot, and, having blown open one of the 
gates, cut most of the mutineers to pieces. Some 
were executed, and the names of the two regiments 
were erased from the “ Army List.” 

Apropos of this terrible massacre, the writer of 
the present paper well remembers having listened, 
when a boy, to the thrilling narrative of an old 
lady, who had been one of the survivors; and 
though not verbatim, the following is the truthful 
substance of what this poor lady had to undergo 
on that lamentable occasion. 

In the year 1780 (so commenced the narrative) 
I was a young and happy girl, residing with my 
parents in a small but happy home, about twenty 
miles from one of the chief towns in Ireland. 
Accident one day brought thither a young Indian 
officer, whose health required change of air and 
scenery. I pass over all the events connected 
with our first acquaintance—how a liking verged 
into fondness, and fondness into a deep and last- 
ing attachment. Suffice it to say that, in course 
of time, I became his wife; and that eventually, 
little loth, with a companion so dear, I quitted my 
native land and went to India with my husband, 
at the expiration of his leave of absence. 

The regiment to which poor E belonged 
was, after many shiftings, during which interval 
we had traversed the greater portion of the Ma- 
dras Presidency—ordered to Vellore. At that 
period my husband had risen to the rank of full 
colonel, and, as senior officer, was chief in com- 
mand of that hot and arid station. The ordinary 
every-day occupations and amusements of our 
cantonment continued as usual, though the heat 
had set in very fiercely. As a natural result, the 
troops were seldom called out to exercise; and I 
fear that it was this idle opportunity that encon- 
raged and hastened the foul plot that the Sepoys 
were then hatching. Of a night, the heat was so 
insufferable that sleep rarely visited our eyelids 
till an hour or so before daylight ; added to which, 
swarms of mosquitoes helped to keep us awake. 
To this faet, under Providence, I probably owe 
my life. 

One memorable evening, after the officers had 
all returned from mess, and when the whole fort 
seemed hushed in intense silence and security, 
suddenly my native ayah, who had lived with me 
ever since my arrival in India, rushed into the 
bedroom, where, beside my husband and myself, 
my baby and two other of my poor dear children 
were lying asleep. Colonel E , poor fellow! 
had only just dozed off. ‘“ Run, missus, run !” 
breathlessly exclaimed the excited ayah; “him 
Sepoy killen all him English in de fort;” and, 
without further parley, she literally dragged me 
out of bed, and, hurriedly snatching up the baby, 
hastened me, through a back entrance, out into 
the compound,* followed by my other two chil- 
dren, as fast as their naked little feet would per- 
mit them to run. Poor E could hardly have 
got out of bed before the villains burst into his 
room. Trembling with excitement and alarm, as 
we all crouched under a bamboo hedge, I distinctly 














* An Indian name for extensive plots of ground which 
usually surround European dwellings. 





heard the fiendish shouts of the infuriated rebels, 
who were mostly intoxicated with “ bang.” Shots 
and the clashing of swords, mingled with the 
groans and screams of the wounded and the dying, 
gave fearful evidence of the massacre going on. I 
never saw my poor dear husband again alive. He 
died—shot through the heart, as I afterwards 
learnt—in the very act of jumping out of bed. 
But my cup of bitterness was yet to be brimmed, 
even to overflowing. As night advanced, the 
mutineers, who had broken into the cellars of the 
different messes, and the officers’ private stock of 
wine, despite their caste, had freely indulged in 
these liquors till they had become perfectly infu- 
riated. Without distinction or aim, they now 
fired their muskets in all directions ; and one stray 
ball, penetrating the bush where we were con- 
cealed, passed through my dear little baby’s head, 
and killed him. How it was that I did not shriek 
out in my agony of grief, and thus give a clue to 
our hiding-place, I am unable to explain. Intense 
sorrow and bewilderment had stupified my senses. 

The mutineers, in their frantic joy at the suc- 
cess of their cruel plot, had neglected even the 
commonest precautions for their own security. In 
hurriedly closing the gates, they had neglected to 
haul in the drawbridge. One young officer, who 
had escaped at the first outbreak, rode at full 
speed to the neighbouring cantonment of Arcot, 
where the 19th Dragoons, under Colonel Gillespie, 
were then stationed. Gillespie, on learning the 
state of affairs, immediately came to our succour ; 
and, blowing the gate away, rode into the inidst 
of the surprised and stupified mutineers, who very 
speedily suffered a terrible retribution for their 
crimes. 

Although the greater part of the Europeans 
had been mercilessly slain, some few, aided by 
their servants, had managed to escape. These 
were concealed in all conceivable lurking-places, 
One young officer was let down a deep well con- 
taining water that came up to his chin; and when- 
ever the voices of the murdering Sepoys drew 
nigh the spot, he instantly dived his head down to 
escape detection, and remained thus submerged as 
long as his breath would permit him. 

On the afternoon of the day following the mu- 
tiny, we buried two whose cherished memory 
alone remained to cheer and console me in my 
pilgrimage through life. In the house they in- 
habit there are many mansions, and one, I humbly 
hope, is prepared for me. Such was the melan- 
choly story of the officer's widow. 

Now to return to the general subject of Indian 
mutinies. This outbreak at Vellore, from a some- 
what similar plea to that set forth by the ruffians 
in Bengal at the present day, was attributed to 
an attempt made by Sir John Craddock, then 
commander-in-chief of Madras, to assimilate the 
natives in dress and accoutrements to the Euro- 
pean soldiers. This was construed into an at- 
tempt to force them to change their religion. 
The superciliousness of some officers contributed 
to the disaffection. In June, a Sepoy gave infor- 
mation of the plot to the colonel; the colonel re- 
ferred the matter to the native officers, and the 
informant was imprisoned. Both the governor 
and the commander-in-chief were recalled by the 
home authorities. It is by no means improbable 
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that the presence of Tippoo’s sons was a powerful 
incitive in stirring up the disaffected Sepoys to 
mutiny. 

In 1809 there was another manifestation of 
discontent amongst the officers of the Indian 

army, in which they were aided and abetted by 
many officers of-his Majesty's service then serving 
in India. 

Sir George Barlow, on resigning the supreme 
authority at Calcutta, had been ‘appointed governor 
of Madras, where he employed himself in devising 
plans for the reduction of the heavy expenses of 
the army. He thus acted, it is generally believed, 
under strict injunctions from the home govern- 
ment, although, as in almost every other like in- 
stance, such iinpolitic measures are eventually 
productive of additional expense and annoyance. 
An order was issued that the allowance called 
“tent contract,” made from 1802 to the officers 
commanding native regiments, for the purpose of 
providing camp equipments, should immediately 
cease. The abruptness of this order, and the 
want of consideration for the feelings of the per- 
sons whose interests were concerned, gave general 
and not unjust dissatisfaction. This feeling was 
fomented by some of the ofiicers of the king’s 
army, who quarrelled with the Madras govern- 
ment. General M‘Dowall was deprived of his 
command, and he issued a general order, insulting 
to the civil power, before he left Madras for Europe, 
in a vessel which never reached its destination. 

A dangerous spirit of mutiny spread abroad 
through the Madras army, which was greatly in- 
creased by Sir George J Barlow's sending round 
for signature a test of alleciance to the whole of 
the officers, in order that .,¢ might ascertain the 
names of those who would support or oppose his 
acts. Those who refused to sign, amounting 
to more than two-thirds of the officers of the 
native army, were menaced with dismissal—a 
threat partially carried into execution. Some of 
the mutineers seized Seringapatam, and two bat- 
talions of Sepoys had rather a smart skirmish 
with the king’s troops that besieged them. Every- 
thing threatened a most perilous crisis, when the 
opportune arrival at Madras of Lord Minto, who 
was universally respected, led to the restoration of 
tranquillity. Obedience was cheerfully tendered 
to his mild firmness, which the blustering violence 
of Sir George Barlow had failed to obtain. A 
general amnesty was published, excluding only | t 
those who had taken a leading part in the dis- 
affection, and most even of these were subsequently 
restored. 

In the year 1825, when the English were at war 
with Burmah, the superstitions and fears of the 
Bengal army drove then into open revolt at Bar- 

racky pore. A report was circulated among some of 
the Sepoy regiments, that the Burmese were in 
possession of charms which rendered them invul- 
nerable, and that the spell could not be dissolved 
by lead or steel. This strange rumour was be- 
lieved by the credulous natives of Bengal, and 
adding to their superstitious hatred of the sea, 
many of them secretly resolved not to form part 
of the reinforcements then about to be sent to 
Rangoon. ‘Their reluctance to embark was greatly 
increased by the appearance of an order for cur- 
tailing the extra allowance which had been pre- 





viously made to troops about to take the field. Seve- 
‘al minor sources of disaffection existed, and the 
discontent of the Sepoys was secretly aggravated 
by some of the native inhabitants of Calcutta, and 
by religious impostors, who were believed to have 
been hired by a few of the state prisoners at 
Benares. All these causes combined to produce a 
formidable mutiny. In the cantonment of Bar- 
rackpore were quartered the 26th, the 47th, the 
62nd, and the 10th regiments of Bengal Na- 
tive Infantry v, all under orders for service ; some 
being directed to march upon Arracan, and others 
to prepare for embarkation. When directed to 
parade on the morning of the 31st October, the 
47th positively refused to turn out. Every exer- 
tion was made by the European officers to over- 
come the spirit of disaffection, but without effect. 
Parties of the 62nd and 10th joined the mutineers, 
and for a few hours matters wore an unpleasant 
appearance ; but the Royals and the King’s 49th, 
which had not yet quitted Calcutta, were promptly 
moved to the scene of difficulty, and a battery of 
guns was planted so as to command the rear o 
the malcontents when drawn up upon the es- 
planade. Another effort was then made to lead 
them into submission; they rejected it, and the 
guns opened. Some were cut down; others tried 
to escape across the river, and were drowned ; and 
the ringleaders were put to death. The mutiny 
was thus suppressed, and the number 47 was 
erased from the “ Army List.” 
Referring to this affair, a correspondent of the 
“ Englisbinan” newspaper, in a recent number, 


says: “A circumstance has come to my know- 
ledge, which, unless it had been fully authenti- 


cated, I could scarcely have believed to be possible, 
much less true. When the mutiny at Barrack- 
pore broke out in 1825, the ringleader, a Brahmin 
of the 47th N. I., was hanged on the edge of a 
tank where a large tree now stands, and which 
was planted on the spot to commemorate the fact. 
This tree, a sacred banyan, is pointed to by the 
3rahmins and others to this day as the spot where 
an unholy deed was performed —a Brahmin 
hanged! This man was at the time considered 
in the light of a martyr; and his brass pojaah 
and worshipping utensils, consisting of small 
trays, incense holders, and other brass articles 
used by Brahmins during their prayers, were care- 
— preserved 
1¢ 43rd Light Infantry at Barrackpore. These 
relics, wors hipped by the Sepoys, have been for 
thirty -two years in the safe keeping of many regi- 
ments, and, by the operation of daily relief’ of the 


quarter-guard, have passed through the hands of 


233,600 men, and have thus served to keep alive 
in the breasts of many the recollection of a period 
of trouble—a scene of mutiny, and its accompany- 
ing swift and terrible punishment. I would re- 
commend that these relies of a bloody scene be 
decently haciod or thrown into the middle of the 
Hooghly river, where, in the course of a few 
weeks or penne , their very existence will be for- 
gotten. In conclusion, I can only wonder at the 
egregious folly of the military authorities at Bar- 
rackpore in having so long tolerated what I have 
now described.” 


An instance of extensive military insubor sig 





occurred in 1828-9, after the arrival in 








and lodged in the quarter-guard of 
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Lord William Bentinck, who had been empowered 
by the Government and East India Company 
to carry out great retrenchments in the civil and 
military departments ; but as no actual outbreak 
occurred, we refrain from going into details. 

Sir Henry (afterwards Lord) Hardinge arrived 
in Calcutta on the 24th of July, 1844. Heshowed 
himself the statesman and the administrator, as 
well as the valiant soldier he had already proved 
himself to be. Railway and other means of com- 
munication were recommended, and the great in- 
struments of peace and prosperity were said to be 
sharp and expeditious means of transport. The 
welfare of the natives, and their education, were 
eagerly promoted. ‘The soldiers were benefited 
by the formation of libraries, and promotions were 
opened to deserving non-commissioned officers, 
Gentle methods were adopted for bringing about 
the long wished-for reconciliation between the 
officers of the royal regiments and those of the 
native corps, as well as between the military and 
the members of the civil service. 

A mutiny which had taken place among the 
native regiments was suppressed, and Colonel 
Mosely, of the 64th Regiment Bengal Native In- 
fantry, was dismissed the service for having 
tolerated a spirit of insubordination in that corps. 

In the beginning of February, 1850, the 66th 
Bengal Native Infantry mutinied at Umballa, in 


consequence of a misunderstanding respecting , 


“batta,” to which they considered themselves 
entitled on account of the high price of food and 





the distance from their homes. Precautions, 
however, had fortunately been taken; the ring- 
leaders were arrested and punished, and the 
mutiny was suppressed. 

The foregoing, and many other plots which 
never ripened, (such, for instance, as the threatened 
outbreak at Bangalore in 1850-51, which was re- 
vealed by a Sepoy) would, one should imagine, 
have warned the authorities to what extent 
reliance could be placed on the support of our 
Indian army, unsustained or unchecked by an 
equivalent European force. That caste prejudices 
are at the bottom of all the recent disasters, there 
can be little doubt. A fearful reality has sud- 
denly awakened us from our slumber of security, 
and the echo of deeds such as humanity never 
yet registered against barbarism and inhu- 
manity, tingle in our ears and agonize our hearts. 

England must remember that both Moslem and 
Hindoo, uneducated and unrenewed, have a na- 
tural hatred for the Christian. India can no 
more be trusted to the guardianship of such cruel 
traitors. The Indian army must be reorganized ; 
and if we, the colonizers, look for permanent 
security and prosperity, let us have less toleration 
and support of creeds and customs infamous in the 
sight of the Creator. 





SKILFUL REPROVING. 


SoME years ago, in passing up the Ohio river, the boat 
got fast on one of the numerous sand-bars that ob- 
struct navigation in time of low water. Here we 
remained for many long hours, and all the efforts of 
the captain and his men, accompanied by much pro- 
fane language, were unable to move the boat into deep 
water. At length, as a last effort, a cable was made 


————— 


| the line had the best accommodations. 


fast to a tree on shore, and with the other end around 
the capstan, an effort was made to draw off the boat. 
But with all the heaving and swearing, it still re- 
mained unmoved. In this state of things, the captain 
inquired if it would be regarded as too much to ask 
three or four gentlemen passengers, who were standing 
near, to aid in an attempt to turn the capstan. Now 
ws my time. 

“On one condition,” said I. 

“Any reasonable condition,” replied the captain ; 
“what is it ?” 

* Only that I be allowed to swear the next oath.” 
And without waiting for a reply, I threw off my coat 
and sprang to the work ; but had not gone half round 
before one of the men near me uttered an oath; I 
immediately left my hand-spike, and exclaimed : “ Hold 
on, my good fellow, I have not sworn yet ; and unless 
you allow me to do so next, I will not help.” 

He looked at me for a moment, and then said, “I 
do not care who swears next, I shall do so no more.” 
Nor did he, nor did I hear another profane word while 
1 remained on the boat. 

On another occasion, when travelling from Pitts- 
burgh to Philadelphia, with a Christian friend, we 
took passage in a canal packet at the former place for 
Johnstown, from whence we passed over the inclined 
planes by railroad to Halleydaysburg, where we again 
took a canal packet for Harrisburg. On the latter 

at, we were much annoyed by the profane language 
of the men, and for some time there appeared to be 
no opportunity for admonishing reproof with any hope 
of good results. At length, however, while my friend 
was walking with me on the deck, we noticed a number 
of men near the stern engaged in their usual profane 
talk. We walked to near where they stood, and 
turning from them, I asked my friend which end of 
He gave the 
preference to that on which we were then travelling; to 
which I assented, but added, that in one respect the 
other had a decided advantage. He asked in what 
respect. I replied that on that end of the line we had 
no swearing, but here we heard it almost constantly. 
I then walked away, but my friend remained to hear 
what should be said. As soon as I had left, one of 
the men said, “We must not swear while that man 
is on board, for I guess he is a minister.” In that, 
however, he was mistaken. But from that time all 
profane language ceased, at least in our hearing, while 
we remained on the boat. 





BENEFITS OF WaLkine.—Dr. Urwin, in his book on 
mental diseases, says :—“ Last week I conversed with a 
veteran in literature and years, whose powers of mind no 
one can question, however they may differ from him on 
speculative points. This gentleman has preserved the 
health of his body and the soundness of his mind through 
a long course of multifarious and often depressing circum- 
stances, by a steady perseverance in the habit of walking 
every day. He has survived, for a long period, almost all 
the literary characters who were his contemporaries at the 
time when his own writings excited much public atten- 
tion; and almost all of them have dropped into the grave, 
one after another, while he has continued on in an unin- 
terrupted course. But they were men of far less regular 
habits, and, I am obliged to add, of much less equanimity 
of mind. Yet the preservation of his equanimity has, I 
verily believe, been insured by the unvaried practice to 
which I have referred, and which in others would prove 
equally available, if steadily and perseveringly pursued.” 


Turek coloured engravings of the Queen, Lord Cran- 
worth, and the late Speaker of the House of Commons, 
issued some time ago by the “Illustrated London News,” 
have been presented to the Buddhist Temple, in Colombo, 





to the presiding idol. 
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Tue BartLe oF THE Eneines: Frxep v. Locomo- 
TIvE.—Here was the result of all George Stephenson’s 
labours. The two best practical engineers of the day con- 
curred in reporting against the employment of his loco- 
motive. Not a single professional man of eminence could 
be found to coincide with him in his preference for locomo- 
tive over fixed engine power. He stood in a minority of 
one; and the locomotive system seemed on the eve of being 
abandoned. Still he did not despair. With the profession 
against him, and public opinion against him—for the most 
frightful stories were abroad respecting the dangers, the un- 
sightliness, and the nuisance which the locomotive would 
create—Mr. Stephenson held to his purpose. He urged the 
directors not to lose the opportunity of giving his engine a 
fair trial, and not to expend the large capital required to 
construct engine-houses, with their fixed engines, ropes, and 
machinery, until they had at least fairly tested the powers 
of the locomotive. 1t was yet, he insisted, capable of great 
improvements, if the inducement to make such improve- 
ments were offered to inventors and machinists. He 
pledged himself that, if time were given him, he would 
construct an engine that should satisfy their requirements, 
and prove itself capable of working heavy loads along the 
railway with speed, regularity, and safety. The directors 
were more bewildered than ever. Yet they had confidence 
in their engineer, and had but recently borne public testi- 
mony to his practical efficiency. ‘They had seen him form 
a road which other engineers of high reputation had re- 
peatedly declared to be impracticable. And.-it might be the 
same with the locomotive. Several of the directors, espe- 
ciaily Mr. Saunders and Mr. Harrison, were favourable to 
the employment of locomotive engines, provided they could 
be constructed of adequate power, and of a less weight 
than those heretofore employed ; but on the whole they 
did not feel competent to come to a decision on the subject, 
in the face of the elaborate report of Messrs. Walker and 
Rastrick, In the meantime, Mr. Stephenson was not idle. 
Directed and assisted by him, Mr. Robert Stephenson and 
Mr. Locke, both young men, and then quite unknown, 
entered into a careful examination of the estimates and 
conclusions of Messrs. Walker and Rastrick, and showed 
that the powers of the locomotive had been greatly under- 
stated, whilst the cost of locomotive working had been over- 
stated ; at the same time they asserted, in details which 
need not here be set forth, that the cost of working the 
line by fixed engines would be considerably greater than by 
means of locomotives.—Life of Stephenson. 


A Strearort Mercnant anp unis Wire. — The 
“ Times” special correspondent, who has gone out with the 
Chinese expedition, went on shore at Singapore, and there, 
with a party of Englishmen, properly introduced, paid a 
visit to one Ching Tsing, the chief China merchant of the 
town, and the owner of a very prominently situated house 
just outside the Chinese quarter. The party was received 
by the Chinaman and his mother with great courtesy. His 
house was simple in its furniture, but adorned with nick- 
nacks that would fill many an English fine lady with envy. 
Sweetmeats and fruit were produced, and Ching Tsing was 
so obliging as to say to one of the military that he wished 
us all success, for we were going to defend his property. In 
the middle of the visit a silken package with a sort of 
thatch over it was brought in by two bearers and put down 
on the floor; it looked like an exaggerated handkerchief 
gathered up at the corners, and covered at the knotted 
corners by a wicker dish cover. The guests thought it was 
probably a dish of meat or a new course of preserves, when 
the thatch was removed, and at the bottom of the bundle 
was seen a small human figure, squatted upon its haunches. 
The little thing gradually picked itself up, came out of its 
bundle, and fell upon its knees before the master of the 
house, putting up its hands in the posture of a suppliant. 
The Chinaman rose from his seat, waved his hand with 
dignity, and the little lady arose. As she did so, he said to 
his European guests, “ My wife.” “ My wife’ made a 
slight salutation around, and then, retiring into her hand- 
kerchief again, was covered up, and was borne from the 
room as she entered. The guests were a little surprised to 





hear afterwards that this magnificent husband was the chief 
of the recent Chinese insurrections, and that one of the 
guns upon the Governor’s hill had been laid to command 
this particular house. 

Tue Tea Harvest.— While in China, says Mr. Fortune, 
I visited several tea-farms, and collected information con- 
cerning the cultivation and manufacture of tea. It was 
the harvest time for the principal crop of the season, and 
the natives were observed on every hill-side busily engaged 
in gathering the leaves. These tea-gatherers were gene- 
rally seeu in small groups, consisting of from eight to 
twelve persons. The old man was usually at the head of 
each group, the others being women and children. Each 
had a small stool, formed like the letter T, but broad of 
course at the top, for sitting on while gathering the leaves 
on the lower sides of the bushes. The foot of the stool 
being pointed, it was easily forced into the ground in order 
to render it steady, and as easily drawn out and carried to 
a different spot. When these tea gatherers are hired, they 
are not paid by the day, but by the quantity of leaves they 
bring in to their employers. In making inquiries on the 
point, I found that they were paid at the rate of four and 
five cash a catty, and that they were able to gather from 
thirty to forty catty a day. In other words, each was able 
to gather from forty to fifty-three pounds of raw leaves per 
day, for which was received from 6d. to 9d., or thereabouts, 
But it is only very expert and well-trained hands that can 
make such a sum as this; children and very old people 
make, of course, something considerably less. Wages of 
labourers in the tea districts of China range from 2d. to 3d. 
per day with their food, which is almost always furnished 
by the farmers, and which may cost 3d. or 4d. more, making 
the whole day’s labour amount to 6d. or 7¢. The food of 
these people is of the simplest kind, namely, rice, vege- 
tables, and a small portion of animal food, such as fish or 
pork. But the poorest classes in China seem to understana 
the art of preparing their food much better than the same 
classes at home. With the simple substances I have named, 
the Chinese labourer contrives to make a number of very 
savoury dishes, upon which he breakfasts and dines most 
sumptuously.—Fortune’s “ China.” 


An Arrican Curr vE Poticr.—Lamino, originally 
El Amin,” had formerly been a much-dreaded highway- 
robber, but had now become chef de police, or, as the 
Haussa people would say, “serki-n-karfi,” being in conse- 
quence of his hard-heartedness and total want of the gentler 
feelings, of the greatest importance to the vizier, whose 
mild character did not allow him personally to adopt severe 
measures. Imprisoning people and ordering them to be 
whipped constituted one of Lamino’s chief pleasures. He 
could, however, at times, be very gentle and amiable; and 
there was nothing which afforded. greater amusement to my 
companion and me than to hear him talk in the most sen- 
timental manner of the favourite object of his affections, a 
wife whom he carried with him on this expedition. It 
caused us also great delight to witness the terror he felt at 
our comparing the shape of the earth to an ostrich’s egg; 
for he seemed to be quite at a loss to understand how he 
should be able to preserve his balance on such a globe, with 
his great heaviness and clumsiness.—D?r. Barth. 


Tue Starr or Tue Post-orricr. — The number of 
officers and servants of the Post-office department, exclu- 
sive of 118 in the colonies, of 55 agents in foreign coun- 
tries, and of 8 marine mail officers, is 23,130, of which 
10,866 are postmasters, 1593 clerks, etc., and 40 secretaries, 
surveyors, superior officers, heads of departments, and chief 
officers. Of this staff about 1700 are attached to the chief 
office in London, and (including this number) about 3200 
are employed in the London district.— Civil Service 
Gazette. 


Trek presence of God’s glory is in heaven; the presence 
of his power on earth, the presence of his justice in hell, 
and the presence of his grace with his people. If he deny 
us his powerful presence, we fall into nothing; if he deny 
us his gracious presence, we fall into sin; if he deny us his 
merciful presence, we fall into hell—Rev. J. Mason. 
































